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Besides, what is here concentrated into two 
small volumes, was in reality diffused over the 
correspondence of twenty years of an active 
life. Boasting, for some reason which we 
leave to philosophy to investigate, appears an 
inherent quality in great naval commanders. 
Nelson, Rodney, Brake, were all, in one 
sense, arrant braggarts." 



Memoirs of Simon Bolivar, President Libera- 
tor of the Republic of Colombia, and of his 
principal Generals; comprising, a Secret 
History of the Revolntion, and the events 
which preceded it, from 1807, to the present 
time. By Gen. H. L. V. Iiucoudray Hoi- 
stein, Ex-chief of the Staff of the President 

Liberator, 2 vols. 8vo London, H. Col- 

luraand R. Bentley, 1830. 

The situation in which Gen. Holstein was 
placed, with respect to Bolivar, give these 
volumes an interest, of the same kind as that 
which imparts so much zest to De Bourienne's 
Memoirs of Napoleon. To the execution of 
them, however, we cannot, by any means, con- 
cede high praise. The book is poorly and 
tediously written, nor in the long detail of 
public events, do we find any thing sufficiently 
novel or piquant to reward us for the labour 
of the perusal. The following notice of the 
private life, the character and appearance of 
Bolivar, as coming from one who lived on 
terms of intimacy with him, though not, we 
think, unprejudiced, will interest our readers : 

" From Spain, Bolivar passed into France, 
and resided at Paris, where he remained a 
number of years, enjoying at an early period, 
all the pleasures of life, which a rich young 
man, with bad examples constantly before him, 
can there easily find. I have remarked, that 
whenever Bolivar spoke to me of the Palais 
Royal, he could not restrain himself from 
boasting of its delights. It was on such 
occasions that all his soul was electrified ; his 
physiognomy became animated, and he spoke 
and gesticulated with such ardour, as showed 
how fond he was of that enchanting abode, so 
dangerous to youth. 

" His residence in Paris, and especially at the 
Palais Royal, lias done him great injury. He 
is pale, and of a yellowish colour, meagre, 
weak, and enervated. 

" I have spoken of Bolivar's residence inParis ; 
and I ask, if such a school could inspire him, 
or any other young man, with an inclination 
for continued, deep, and laborious study ; to 
that school I apprehend it to be in a great 
measure owing, that he cannot attend with 
assiduity to business for more than two or three 
hours in a day ; during the greater part of 
which he i3 sitting, or lying down upon his 
hammock, talking about indifferent matters 
with his favourites and flatterers. The answer 
of aides-de-camp on duty, to those who wished 
to speak to him, while he was thus occupied, 
generally was, that he was very much engaged 
in his cabinet. He scarcely ever writes at all 
himself, but dictates, or indicates to his secretary, 
what he wishes to have written. In conse- 
quence, as I apprehend, of the flattery, to which 
he had been accustomed, since his residence in 
Paris, he is very fond of adulation, and very 
vain. But in the school where he acquired 
these two faults, {I mean those circle* in Paris 
which call themselves bon ten,) he learned also 
the dissimulation to coaeeal them. 
"Bolivar returned in 180f3 to Madrid, where 



he married one of the daughters of Don Ber. 
nardo del Toro, uncle of the present Marquis 
of that name. His father-in-law, who was 
born in Caracas, resided in Madrid. Bolivar 
was but 19 years of age, and his lady 16L They 
returned, in 1809, to Caracas, and lived in a 
retired manner on their estates. Shortly after, 
his lady was taken ill and died, without leaving 
any offspring. 

" Bolivar acquired, in the course of his travels, 
that usage of the world, that courtesy and ease 
of manners, for which he is so remarkable, and 
which have so prepossessing an influence upon 
those who associate with him." 



The Family Library, No. IX. The History 
of the Jews, 8 vols. Vol. III. — London, 
Murrray, 1829. 

The preceding volumes of this valuable and 
important work have already attained so high 
and deserved a celebrity, that it is scarcely 
necessary for us to add the meed of our appro- 
bation to the general manner of its execution. 
The narrative is close, nervous, and vivid, 
at once filling the mind with rich materials of 
thought, and pleasing the imagination with 
a rapid succession of well chosen imagery and 
felicitous language. Our readers are aware, 
however, that Mr. Milman has been charged 
with a fondness for explaining several miracles 
of the Old Testament by natural causes — and 
in a word, with too lightly regarding the inspi- 
ration of Holy Scripture, and the supernatural 
powers of divinely inspired agents. 

To this charge he has entered his defence, 
in the preface to the present volume. We must 
confess our serious apprehension, that Mr. 
Milman does not come forth from the ordeal 
scaithlese. We fear, indeed, his preface to the 
third volume is rather an aggravation, than 
extenuation, of the offence. He here advo- 
cates a certain " rational latitude of exposition,' 
in interpreting the sacred writings, to which we, 
as orthodox christians, entertain the strongest 
repugnance. We have no love for that mise- 
rable little philosophy of second causes, which 
delights in smoothing down the imagined diffi- 
culties of divine interposition, or paring away 
the corner of any miracle recorded in the sacred 
volume. If a miracle be a contravention of the 
general laws of nature, in a particular instance, 
by the author of these laws, then it is its 
opposition, and not its conformity to natural 
causes, that constitutes its essence. And if 
we once break down the strict limit of literal 
interpretation, we know not where to fix the 
boundary of divine truth. Mr. Milman is also, 
we think, so erroneous as to ascribe to what he 
is pleased to term " the savage and unchristian 
spirit," inseparable from the early period of the 
social state among the patriarchs, and then- 
descendants, certain acts chronicled in the He- 
brew annals, which, if we have read our bibles 
aright, proceeded from the immediate command 
of God himself, and for very sufficient and sa- 
tisfactory reasons, even to human intelligence, 
when they are properly investigated and con- 
sidered. To the contents of the third volume, 
however, none of these observations can apply, 
as it docs not relate to the working of miracles. 
It begins with the siege of Jerusalem, in the 
year 69 of our era, .and brings the history down 
to the 19th century. Often and ably as the 
siege of Jerusalem has been described, we think 
o«r readers cannot fail to be pleased with the 
foflowmg passage ; 



" The Romans, in the mean time, laboured 
hard at their military engines. There was 
great scarcity of timber; they were obliged to 
bring it from a considerable distance, so that 
not a tree was left standing within above ten 
miles of the city ; all the delicious gardens, the 
fruitful orchards, the shady avenues, where, 
in their days of peace and happiness, the inha- 
bitants of the devoted city had enjoyed the 
luxury of their delicious climate, the temperate 
days of spring, and the cool summer nights, 
were utterly destroyed. It was a lamentable 
sight to behold the whole gay and luxuriant 
suburban region turned to a frightful soli- 
tude. 

" At length, the tall and fearful engines stood 
again menacing the walls. Both the Jews 
and Romans looked at them with apprehension : 
the Jews, from experience of their tremendious 
powers ; the Romans from the conviction that 
if these were burned, from the total want of 
timber, it would be impossible to supply their 
places. Josephus confesses that at this period 
the Roman army was exhausted and dispirited;, 
while their desperate enemies, notwithstanding 
the seditions, famine and war, were still as ob- 
stinately determined as ever, and went reso- 
lutely and even cheerfully forth to battle. Be- 
fore the engines eould be advanced against the 
walls, the party of John made an attempt to 
burn them, but without success; for their 
measures were ill combined ; their attack fee- 
ble and desultory. For once, the old Jewish 
courage seemed to fail; so that advancing 
without their customary fury, and finding the 
Romans drawn up in disciplined array, the 
engines themselves striking down their most 
forward men, they were speedily repelled, and 
the Helepolis advanced to the wall amid 
showers of stones and fire, and every kind of 
missile. The engines began to thunder ; and 
the assailants, though sometimes crushed by 
the stones that were hurled upon them from 
above, locked their shields over then: heads, 
and worked at the foundation with their hands, 
and with crow-bars, tiE at length they got out 
four large stones. Night put an end to the 
conflict. 

" During the night, the wall suddenly fell 
in with a terrific noise ; for it happened to stand 
over that part which John had formerly under- 
mined, in order to destroy the enemy's engines. 
But when the Romans, rushed in the morning, 
to the breach, they found a Second wall, which 
John, with true military foresight, had built 
within, in case of such anXemergency. Still this 
wall was newly made, and comparatively weak. 
Titus assembled the officers of the army, and 
made them an energetic address ; in which, 
among other topics, he urged the manifest 
interference of divine Providence in, their fa- 
vour, in the unexpected falling of the waJJ. 
They listened in silence, till at length a com- 
mon soldier, a Syrian, named Sabinus, a map 
of great courage, but slender make, and very 
dark complexion, volunteered to lead a forlorn 
hope. He threw his shield pver his head, 
grasped his sword, and advanced deliberately 
to the walL Only eleven men had courage tp> 
follow him. Javelins, weapons of all kinds, 
and huge stones, came whjzring and thundering 
around him. Some of his companions were 
beaten down, but though covered with darts, 
he still persisted in raonnth\g, till the Jews, 
panic striefcen at his boldness, and supposing 
that he was followed by many more, took to 
flight. He had actually reached the top of 
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the wall, when his foot slipped, and he fell. 
The Jews turned and surrounded him. He 
rose on his knees, still made a gallant defence, 
wounding many ^>f the enemy ; and at length 
expired, buried under a thousand spears. Of 
the eleven, three reached the top of the wall, 
and were killed by stones ; eight were carried 
back, wounded, to the camp. This was on the 
third of July. Two days after, at the dead of 
night, twenty soldiers of the guard, with a 
standard bearer of the fifth legion, two horse- 
men, and a trumpeter, crept silently up the 
breach, surprised and slew the watch, and gave 
orders to the trumpeter to blow with all his 
might. The rest of the sentinels, without 
waiting to see the number of assailants, 'fled in 
terror. Titus, directly he heard* the sound of 
the trumpet, armed his men, and scaled the 
Antonia. The Jews fled on all sides, some 
fell into the mines which John had dug under 
the Roman embankments ; but Simon and 
John, uniting all their forces, made a resolute 
effort to defend the entrance to the Temple. 
A fierce battle ensued, with spears and javelins ; 
the troops of both parties were so mingled 
and confused that no man knew where he was. 
The narrow passages were crowded with the 
dead, so that those engaged were obliged to 
scramble over heaps of bodies and of armour 
to get at each other. At length, after ten 
hours' hard fighting, Titus, contented with the 
possession of the Antonia, recalled his men. 
But a Bithynjan centurion, named Julian, of 
uncommon strength and skill in the use of his 
weapons, sprang forward from the side of Titus, 
where he was standing, and singly charged the 
Jews with such extraordinary resolution, that 
they fled on all sides ; and Julian forced his 
way, committing dreadful slaughter as he- went 
on, up to a corner of the inner court of the 
Temple. Unfortunately his shoes were full of 
nails, and slipping upon the smooth pavement, 
he fell with his armour clattering around him. 
The fugitives turned upon him. A loud shout 
of terror arose from the Romans in the An- 
tonia, answered by a fierce and exulting cry 
from the Jews. They surrounded the gallant 
Julian, and though he covered himself with 
his shield, and repeatedly struggled to rise, he 
was overpowered by numbers. Still, however, 
his breast-plate and helmet protected the vital 
parts, till at length, his limbs having been 
hewn off, he received a mortal wound, and fell 
dead. The Jews, to the great grief of Caesar, 
dragged the body into the Temple, and again 
drove back the Romans into the Antonia. 

"It was now the 5th of July. Titus com- 
manded that the fortress of Antonia should be 
razed to the ground. He had heard that the 
daily sacrifice was now intermitted, from want 
of persons to make the offering; and under- 
standing the deep impression made on all the 
Jews by the suspension of that rite, he deter- 
mined to make another attempt on their re- 
ligious 'feelings. Josephus was sent to offer 
free egress to John, if he would come forth to 
fight, that the temple might escape defilement. 
Josephus placed himself so as to be heard by 
all the Jews; and communicated, in the He- 
brew language, the offers of Titus. John re- 
plied, in language of the fiercest bitterness, 
imprecating curses on the head of "the rene- 
gade Josephus; and concluded, that " he feared 
not the taking of the city, for it was the city 
of God." Josephus broke out into a vehe- 

tn * We wish the author had eschewed this favorite 
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ment invective; but neither his words, nor the 
tears or sobs by which he was interrupted, had 
the slightest effect on John or his soldiers; 
they rushed out and endeavoured to seize him. 
Some few, however, were moved. 

" There were some men of distinction, who, 
from time to time, had seized an opportunity 
of desertion. Among these were Joseph and 
fpur chief priests; three sons of IsmaeL the 
high priest; four 6f Mathias; one of the other 
Matthias, whom Simon put to death with three 
of his sons. Titus had received the fugitives 
with kindness, promised them his protection, 
and sent them to Gophini. These 'men were 
sent for, and with Joseph attempted to persuade 
the people, if not to capitulate, at least to 
spare the temple from inevitable defilement and 
ruin. But all in vain : the sacred gates were 
blocked up with balistas and catapults. The 
peaceful . temple, with its marble courts and 
gilded pinnacles, assumed the appearance of a 
warlike citadel. Its courts were strewn with 
the <ieail— men with swords reeking with the 
blood of the enemy, or even of then- country- 
men, rushed to and fro along the holy place, 
or even the Holy of Holies. Even the Ro- 
man soldiers, it is said, shuddered at the profa- 
nation. Titus tried a - last remonstrance. 
'You have put up a barrier,' he said, «to 
prevent strangers from polluting your temple : 
this the Romans have always respected; we 
have allowed you to put to death all who vio- 
lated its precincts. Yet ye defile it yourselves 
with blood and carnage. I call on your gods; 
I call on my whole army; I call on the Jews 
who are with me ; I call on yourselves; to wit- 
ness, that I do not force you to this crime. 
Come forth; and fight in any other place: and 
no Roman shall violate your sacred edifice.' 
But John and his zealots suspected (it may be 
with justice) the magnanimity of Titus, .and 
would not surrender a place, the strength of 
which was their only trust. PerhapB they had 
still a fanatic -confidence, that, reeking as they 
were with blood, steeped to the lips in crime, 
they were still the chosen people of Jehovah ; 
and that yet, even yet, the power which smote 
Pharaoh, and Sennacherib, and the enemies of 
the Maccabees, »ould reveal himself in irre- 
sistible terror." 



sustained his former high character for know- 
ledge of English composition. We know of no 

work which embodies a greater quantity of 
sound and important information, put together, 
in a luminous and engaging form. Every page 
is pregnant with matter, and^Jhe manner is 
scholar-like, without being pedantic — so that 
we can heartily recommend it as an excellent 
manual for the purpose for which it is intended. 

The British Naturalist, or Sketches of the 
more interesting productions of Britain and 
the surrounding sea, in the scenes which they 
inhabit, and with relation to the general 
economy of nature,' and the wisdom and 
power of its author, i vol. 8vo. London.— 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 1830. 

We are glad to perceive the number of valua- 
ble v/prks of this class, which are now con- 
tinually .issuing from the press ; there are few 
branches of education which we deem more 
important, than* the cultivation . of a love for 
nature in her simple unadorned beauty, and of 
habits of attention to her most curious and 
interesting phenomena. The present is a 
somewhat rambling unsystematic sort of book, 
but not perhaps less suited on that account, to 
engage and please the mind of those who would 
shrink from the appearance of scientific system, 
and technical' arrangement. Much too of that 
amiable feeling, which seems the natural con- 
comitant of those who treat of trees and lakes, 
and wet way-sides, and pebbly springs, per- 
vades this volume, and is unobtrusively and not 
ungracefully introduced. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Historical Miscellany; or Illustrations of the 
most important periods in Ancient and 
Modern History ; with a particular account 

of the British Constitution and Commerce 

forming a Supplement to Pinnock's Grecian, 
Roman, and English Histories. By W. C. 

Taylor, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin 

Whittaker and Treacher, London. 

We remember Mr. Taylor in the University, 
famous for his love of snuff and skill in com- 
position, in which he carried away many prizes. 
There were strange stories afloat then-a-days, 
of certain extracts from the Rabbinical writers, 
which he subjoined, in the form of notes, to a 
poem, . in which Jhe contrived to introduce an 
incidental mention of Solomon's ring. The 
deep research which these displayed, won the 
wannest applause of the learned pundits, to 
whose critical acumen J&ay were submitted — 
and, luckily, no question as. to their genuine- 
ness was ever raised, as no doubt on that 
subject arose in the minds of the examiners. 
In the work before us, Mr. Taylor has well 



The last of the annuals, a cheap little religious 
present, adorned only with a portrait of the 
minister of the new north-church, Edinburgh, 
to w r hom it is dedicated, and with a vignette 
of the dove. . It would seem that the design of 
this publication was not formed till very re- 
cently, which accounts both for its late ap- 
pearance and the want of that variety which 
is naturally looked for in snch a volume. Its 
contents are confined to religious contributions 
in prose and verse, chiefly, we believe, by 
presbyterian clergymen. 

Evils and Cure of Intemperance. Printed for 
the Dublin Temperance Society. 

We have received a number of pamphlets pub- 
lished by this society. It is a curious fact, that 
in Scotland, where they have the character of 
being a sober people, the inhabitants drink of 
whiskey alone, two gallons for one. that is con- 
sumed in Ireland, taking the relative numbers 
of the two countries into account, besides a 
still greater proportion of the heavier malt 
liquors. Paddy must mismanage matters sadly, 
to get so bad a character without even the 
pleasure of deserving it. 

Seriously, if the temperate, societies succeed in 
banishing, or diminishing the vice and folly of 
drunkenness from among the people, we shall 
have to thank them for conferring the greatest 
possible boon on Ireland ; but for ourselves, as 
we have never indulged, in excess of that de- 
scription, we do not see that we are called 
upon to give up our two or three glasses of 
port or sherry after dinner, which we find use- 
ful as well as pleasant these cold damp evenings. 



